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“It has been» our experience that 
flowering shrubs and deciduous trees 
planted late in the autumn have given 
very satisfactory results the following 
year. 


We have a list containing a great 
many varieties of strong well-grown 
flowering shrubs in a number of sizes, 
and we are in a position to give prompt 
shipment for immediate planting.” 








The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 

















Cherry Hill 
Quality 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE ‘TREES, | 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES, } 
EVERGREENS, grown especially for | 
our rugged New England climate, will | 
produce wonderful results if planted this 


fall. 


Our CATALOG will describe the | 
above as well as our Choice PEONIES, | 
IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN | 
PERENNIALS. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 























Now Is the Time to Plant 


| EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 


Professor Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina Hemlock is 


one of the handsomest 





of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown in 
this part of the coun- 


try.” 


The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


Telephone, Salem 820 








SALEM, MASS. 








WYMAN'S 


framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you 4a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham | 
» Nursery Stock, you gain final 
ge. assurance that ‘what you plant | 


is the best thaf-money can buy: | | 
a 
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Mr. Albert C. Burrage was unan- 
imously re-elected president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for the fourth term at the annual meet- 
ing held at Horticultural Hall, Satur- 
day, November 17. It was felt that 
there were particularly strong reasons 
for keeping Mr. Burrage at the head 
of the Society, in view of the fact that 
the greatest Orchid exhibit ever held 
in America is to be staged at Horti- 
cultural Hall next May. Mr. Burrage 
is known the world over, of course, as 
one of the leading Orchid growers of 
America. The other officers elected 
were as follows: 

Vice-president for two years, Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum; trustees for three years, Mr. 
Thomas Roland, Mrs. Bayard Thayer, 
Mrs. Homer Gage, Mr. Robert Cam- 
eron. 

The inaugural meeting of the Society, 
at which President Burrage will give 
his annual address and when the re- 
| ports of the committees will be pre- 








'S!) HP sented, will be held at Horticultural 
oa | Hall, Monday, January 14, 1924. 

vig- | 

1 in | ; 

lect- The Massachusetts Horticultural 
ham Society has voted the Society’s Gold 
final | Medal to Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sargent 
plant H : 

buy. unnewell, of Wellesley, on recom- 


mendation of the Garden Committee. 
This committee, consisting of William 
C. Endicott, Mrs. F. B. Crownin- 
shield, and Mrs. Bayard Thayer, re- 
port that the garden is of unusual in- 
terest and excellence. It was brought 
into prominence last spring when vis- 
ited by the members of the American 
Rose Society on their annual pilgrim- 

In 1890 the late Charles Eliot, son 
of President Charles William Eliot, 
drew plans for the ornamental part of 
the Hunnewell estate. The house 
was designed and built by Mr. Hunne- 
well himself, a well-known architect, 
and was first occupied in 1891. The 














THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Cedars consists of about 400 acres, a 
large part of which is woodland, and 
is a very beautiful place, particularly 
so from the fact that there is little 
that is artificial about it. Few trees 
have been planted, but the work done 
by Mr. Hunnewell consisted in cutting 
down a part of the forest trees to pro- 
duce a more park-like effect, and in 
substituting in their place conifers and 
ornamental shrubs, of which there are 
many remarkable specimens, partic- 
ularly Taxus cuspidata, Rhododendron 
maximum, Hollies, and Azaleas. By 
cutting out trees long alleys give 
lovely views. 

In 1915 the Rose Garden was laid 
out under the direction of Mrs. Har- 
riet R. Foote of Marblehead. While 
this garden is not very large, it is 
very perfect of its kind. The stand- 
ards are unusually fine and the differ- 
ent varieties of Roses are many and 
well chosen. Mrs. Hunnewell takes 
great personal interest in this Rose 
garden, passing many hours there in 
hard work. One is conscious of a per- 


sonal touch at The Cedars, which adds 
much to its interest and beauty. 





Some remarkable results of a six- 
weeks test in the use of electricity for 
forcing plants have been reported by 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, in 
cooperation with Peter Henderson & 
Company, at the Henderson proving 
grounds in Baldwin, on Long Island. 
The lights were arranged in series 
over the plant boxes on benches. Many 
of the specimens subjected to electric 
light grew twice the size of similar 
plants receiving daylight only. Ex- 
perts reported that they were from 
fourteen to twenty-seven days in ad- 
vance of normal growth. It was 
found that flowers and vegetables hav- 
ing large leaf surfaces responded 
more readily to the stimulating effect 
of light. 

The tests indicated that electric 
lights will be useful to florists and 
gardeners in forcing blooms for 
Christmas, Easter, and similar occa- 
sions, It has been known in a gen- 
eral way that artificial light had an 
influence on plant growth, and the 
late W. W. Rawson made some ex- 





FORCING PLANTS BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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periments along this line at his green- 
house in Arlington, Mass., many 
years ago. The present test has been 
more carefully made than any in pre- 
vious years, and has shown that the 
application must not be so. steady as 
to deprive the plants of rest. It is to 
be given only at chosen hours when 
daylight is inadequate. 





A largely attended and enthusiastic 
meeting of the New England Dahlia 
Society was held Monday evening, 
November 26. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were admitted, and the old board 
of officers was re-elected as follows: 
President, Thomas Leavitt of Assin- 
ippi; vice-president, J. K. Alexander 
of East Bridgewater; secretary, 
Thomas H. Hughes of New Bedford; 
treasurer, Edgar Darling of New Bed- 
ford. 

A committee consisting of Ira 
Champlin, John G. Carver, and 
George L. Fish were appointed to re- 
vise the premium list. It was decided 
to have no money prizes at the next 
show, but to offer cups, medals and 
blue ribbons. 

It was voted to publish a Bulletin, 
the first number of which will be is- 
sued the coming spring. The secre- 
tary states that any reader of HOR- 
TICULTURE who would like this 
Bulletin may receive it without charge 
by sending his name to him, as fol- 
lows: T. H. Hughes, 72 Brownell 
Street, New Bedford. 

Because of the very large number of 
entries last year it was voted that no 
exhibitor shall be allowed more than 
thirty running feet of space at the 
mext show, and that no advertising 
apart from small signs shall be al- 
lowed. 





A member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society desires to learn 
the name and address of anyone in 
New England who grows the Jose- 
phine de Molines Pear. The secre- 
tary of the Society will be glad if any 
reader who has this Pear will write 
him. 





The death has been reported of 
Frederick H. Horsford, of Charlotte, 
Vermont. Mr. Horsford was head of 
the Horsford Nurseries, and a very 
well-known horticulturist. He made a 
specialty of plants not cdmmonly 
grown by nurserymen, and in that way 
became well known to amateur gar- 
dien makers. He also did much work 
in hybridizing vegetables, the Tele- 
phone Pea being among his creations. 





WINTER PROTECTION FOR 
ROSES AND OTHER SHRUBS 





Many methods have been advanced 
for protecting the more tender Roses 
during the season of cold weather. 


Some of these methods are too elab- 


orate for the average garden maker, 
but can be followed by the specialist. 
Beds of very tender Roses can be 
given the fullest protection by setting 
up boards around the sides and filling 
in with leaves a foot or more deep. 
If this plan involves too much work, 
the amateur can mound up the earth 
a foot deep around each of his Rose 


used, however, there is always the 
danger of getting on too much, so that 
the plants will suffer for lack of air. 
Climbing Roses which are not hardy 
enough to go through the winter are 
to be avoided by the average garden 
maker. The man or woman, however, 
who grows climbing Roses as a hobby 
will, of course, possess some of the 
more tender varieties, which must be 
laid down. In the coldest sections of 
the country, too, the majority of the 
climbers may require this treatment, 





A GOOD WAY TO PROTECT TENDER SHRUBS. 


bushes. As a rule this method will 
give very satisfactory results. The 
plants may be killed back to the top 
of the earth, but probably they would 
need to be cut back to that extent in 
the spring, in any event. 

Tea Roses and very tender Hybrid 
Teas may be lifted when they become 
dormant and taken into the cellar, but 
kept in boxes of earth so that the 
roots will not dry out during the win- 
ter months. Another method some- 
times followed is to take up these ten- 
der Roses and bury them out of doors 
below the frost line. The plan of 
tying up Rose bushes in burlap or in 
straw is not followed very widely 
now. There is some advantage in 
tying tall-growing Roses so that the 
canes will not be whipped about by 
the winds. When burlap or straw is 


It is not difficult to lay down climbing 
Roses if they are kept trimmed rather 
severely each season. It is only neces- 
sary to unfasten the canes, spread 
them out on-the ground, and throw a 
light covering of earth over them. It 
is when this work is being done that 
one appreciates the difference between 
Roses like Silver Moon, which have 
very few barbs, and Purity, the canes 
of which are covered with thorns. 
Some climbers with very stiff stems, 
the Crimson Rambler among them, are 
very hard to handle, and cannot be 
laid down readily. If protection is 
necessary, it can be given by tying 
evergreen branches among the plants. 
In all this work, it is advisable to 
wear heavy canvas or leather gloves, 
for otherwise the hands are certain t0 
be scratched and torn. 
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shrubs. 





HORTICULTURE 137 
There is no better material for pro- 
tecting most of the garden plants than THE KURUME AZALEAS 
pine boughs. They are very satisfac- ennnenties 
tory when scattered over a perennial 
a Saas ore apelin Gen Roos Handsome and Valuable Plants 
garden, and they are especially rec- for Greenhouse Cultivation 
ommended for protecting tender 
Sometimes it is only neces- 
sary to set up a few evergreen At the Massachusetts Horticultural them are delicately fragrant. Some 


branches in the ground around the 
shrubs to break the drying winds, and 
the direct rays of sunlight. The most 
valuable plants can be protected to a 
greater extent by spreading a ring of 
evergreen branches around them, the 
tops being tied together with heavy 
cord or light wire. 





COTONEASTER HORIZONTALIS 





Garden makers who become inter- 
ested in the newer Cotoneasters some- 
times order Cotoneaster horizontalis 
without realizing the peculiar nature 
of this plant. Most of the Coton- 
easters make good-sized shrubs, but 
this particular species is a low-grow- 
ing plant. This is indicated by the 
name itself, but the fact is not always 
realized that the plant actually hugs 
the ground, making it entirely out of 
place among other flowering shrubs. 
The only way to use it properly is to 
plant it in an elevated position around 
a rockery or perhaps overhanging a 
ledge. Then its glossy green leaves, 
which take on a reddish tint in the 
autumn, will prove highly ornamental. 
It does not make very rapid growth, 
and therefore can remain undisturbed 
for years. It produces attractive ber- 


. ties, but they soon disappear, as the 


birds are very fond of them. Since it 
does not transplant easily, potted 
plants should always be purchased. 





THE ROSE AMERICA 





The Rose America has been given 
an award of merit by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of England. This 
Rose, which was originated by E. J. 
Hill, of Richmond, Ind., has proved as 
satisfactory in English gardens as in 
those of America. It is as hardy as 
the average Hybrid Tea, and makes 
Teasonably vigorous growth when 
grown out of doors. The flowers are 
large, and of excellent form, while the 
color is a glowing rose pink. It is a 
Rose which looks particularly pleasing 
under artificial light. America is a 
seedling of Ophelia, and has much the 
Same habit as its parent. It is espe- 
tially good for cutting, having long, 
Stout stems. 


Society’s spring show, held in 1920, the 
gardening world was both pleased and 
startled by a large exhibit of 
“Kurume Azaleas” set up by the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, and it is safe to say 
that those who saw this exquisite dis- 
play of flowers have not forgotten it. 
The charm of these new Azaleas was 
irresistible and all were eager to pos- 
sess them. Fortunately their propa- 
gation has been taken up by nursery- 
men, with the result that now good 
stocks are obtainable in this country. 

Persons who have greenhouses and 
who like to grow their own flowers for 
Easter would be well-advised to turn 
their attention to these plants. Their 
culture is as easy as that of the so- 
called Indian Azaleas, and they are 
more floriferous and pleasing in form. 
In fact, to me these “Kurume Azaleas” 
are the loveliest of all Azaleas. The 
colors are so pure and so exquisite and 
of every hue, and shade from white, 
pink and salmon to scarlet, crimson 
and the richest magenta. Many of 


have two corollas set hose-in-hose like, 
and they have none of the ugly fea- 
tures of double flowers. On the con- 
trary, they are singularly attractive, 
and the flowers last much longer than 
those of the ordinary kinds. 

The stamens, always five, are 
straight, exserted or included, and the 
anthers vary in color from pale 
yellow-brown to blackish crimson, 
the color of the corolla and that of the 
anthers being correlated. In Japan 
the plants are often trained as low 
standards with a compact, umbrella- 
shaped crown; less commonly they are 
dense and globose, or open and irreg- 
ular in form. They are extremely 
floriferous and the blossoms often 
completely hide the leaves. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society issued a bulletin on these 
Azaleas, and those who wish to glean 
further particulars will be well ad- 
vised to obtain a copy. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





TYPICAL PLANT OF KURUME AZALBEA. 
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BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


A limited number of copies of sev- 
eral of the Bulletins recently pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society remain undistributed, and 
may be obtained as long as they last 
by applying to the Secretary. The 
subjects are as follows: 

Acacias, by E. H. Wilson and 
Thomas Roland. 

Wild Flower Preservation. 

Literature of the Rose. 

A Plea for the Exotic, by Albert C. 
Burrage. 

Kurume Azaleas. 

Winter Flowering Begonias. 

The arrangement of Flowers in Pub- 
lic Exhibitions, by Thomas Allen, 
A. N. A. 

Wild Flower Literature. 





PLANT EMBARGOES 


Dear Sir:—It is only within recent 
years that there has been any restric- 
tion placed upon the free interchange 
of plant products. 

It was found, however, through oc- 
casional gross carelessness or even 
willful negligence that plants infested 
with injurious diseases or insects 
were being spread broadcast here in 
the United States, to the manifest det- 
timent of the public at large. 

Such a state of affairs called for 
some check through state and national 
legislation as would correct in large 
degree this wanton disregard of the 
rights of others, by safeguarding them 
against similar further continued in- 
jury. 

These new laws were intended to 
be and were drastic in provision in 
order to provide no loophole for eva- 
sion. 

We now have them on the docket 
and it becomes a sane and fair ques- 
tion as to whether or not they accom- 
plish too much or too little in the di- 
rection aimed at. 


Of course, if transfer of all plant 
life from Europe to these shores is 
interdicted, this should keep out, 
theoretically, everything good, bad 
and indifferent that affects the ques- 
tion. But now the doubt arises 
whether we may not be indulging in 
a remedy that is really worse than the 
disease. 

It is all very well to forbid plant 
importations that are not carefully 
inspected before shipment, but when 
we take the ground that everything 
in this line is so dangerous that we 
cannot afford to touch it under any 
conditions, the strain on credulity be- 
comes too great for general accept- 
ance. 

This is already admitted and even 
proven by the fact that we cheerfully 
allow interstate shipments of every- 
thing not branded with taint of rec- 
ognized danger. 

The advocates of a modest change 
in present national regulations ask 
only that we apply the same principle 
of examination for international ex- 
changes that we do for interstate 
trades. There is no insuperable ob- 
jection to this extension of comity 
among nations who are all willing and 
even anxious to improve trade facil- 
ities in so far as it is safe, sane and 
proper. 

The present movement for reconsid- 
eration is therefore in no wise sub- 
versive of any proper safeguard 
against the dangers aimed at, but 
merely a more rational scheme for at- 
taining not only the original idea, but 
bringing everyone into a closer rela- 
tionship of mutual self benefit and 
interest. 

That this trend of thought has al- 
ready become recognized is shown by 
an article in the November first num- 
ber of HORTICULTURE, entitled 
“Early Spring Bulbs,” wherein it is 
stated that the “Federal Horticultural 
Board at Washington ... has now 
let down the bars temporarily,” with 
the result that “there has been very 
heavy buying” of these bulbs, which 
go so far toward making our spring 
gardens attractive. 

Just what has induced the Board to 
revise its previous ruling is not 
stated, but we may well rejoice over 
this change of heart and hereby reg- 
ister also our hearty approval. 

—JAMES H. BOWDITCH. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 5, 1923. 





MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


Now that the holiday season is 
coming, with its demand for Laurel 


—— 


with which to decorate our homes and 
churches, let us consider whether 
there is any good way in which to 
meet this demand, for we all condemp 
the ruthless destruction of it in our 
woods, where too often the bushes are 
badly torn in gathering it, thus caus. 
ing them to decay. But Laurel could 
be grown for Christmas greens as it 
does not kill the bushes to cut off care. 
fully all the green tops; they will 
spring again from the root. 

Would it be too expensive an under. 
taking for some enterprising nursery- 
man to grow our Christmas greens 
for us? There would be an initial cost, 
as it would take several years—three, 
four, or five—for the Laurel to grow} 
large enough to cut. But is our land 
too valuable for it to be possible to 
plant Laurel each year, cutting one 
planting each winter, and letting the 
others grow? Or is the demand for 
Laurel such that if in any way we 
countenanced its use, it would still be 
stolen from our woods? 

Is the only preservation of the 
Laurel in wholly condemning its use? 

We want the garlands of Laurel 
leaves at Christmas. We also want 
its beautiful pink blossoms in our 
woods in June. Can Flora and Santa 
Claus find a way to answer this prob- 
lem? 

—M. R. CASE. 


Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, 





CHRISTMAS GREENS FROM 
PRUNINGS 


In view of the controversy now be- 
ing waged over the use of Laurel and 
other wild material for Christmas 
greens, a plan adopted by the Easter 
Nurseries of Holliston, Mass., is 
worthy of comment. Hundreds of 
wreaths go out from this establish- 
ment every season, and practically all 
of them are made from the prunings 
of evergreen trees. The pruning is 
done as a matter of nursery practice, 
and the material which is removed has 
been found of superlative value in the 
preparation of holiday decorations. 
The plan brings into use material 
which otherwise would be wasted, 
and is described as proving that raids 
on wild plants are not necessary. The 
wreaths obtained in this manner aft 
very lovely, containing as they do the 
foliage of such rare and _ beautiful 
trees as the Japanese Fir (Abies 
homolepis), and that other splendid 
Fir from the Orient, Abies Veitchit 
Such decorations are unique and sug 
gest a new line of Christmas activities 
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[ GLADIOLI | 





New England Society 


On November 19 the officers of the 
New England Gladiolus Society held a 
meeting at Horticultural Hall, to plan 
meetings for the coming year. The 
exhibition committee was instructed 
to prepare a schedule of prizes for the 
annual exhibition in August. 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
has a membership of 100, consisting 
of a number of prominent hybridizers, 
amateur and professional growers. The 
society has many growers who plant 
from one to ten acres each year, a 
few growers who plant from ten to 
twenty-five acres, and one grower 
who has attained an acreage of 100 
acres exclusively for Gladioli. 

Mr. Brown’s Nomenclature of Gladi- 
oli contains fully 3500 named varieties, 
giving colors, heights, originators, 
blooming dates, and it is hoped that 
soon a symposium will be attempted, 
giving lists of those of the highest 
rank. Wonderful advances have been 
made by Gladiolus breeders in recent 
years in beauty of color, texture, ar- 
rangement, size, purity of color, and 
it is much hoped at the present time 
that Primulinus types may be further 
developed with greater grace, dainti- 
ness, and wonderful beauty. 

It has just been announced that the 
New England Gladiolus Society will 
hold a meeting at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Monday, December 10, at 
which time the first of a series of im- 
portant talks will be given. The speak- 
ers at the meeting are to be Charles 
F. Fairbanks, of Lexington, on “Sell- 
ing Gladioli,” and Dr. S. Irving 
Moody, of Brockton, on “The Work 
and Aims of the American Gladiolus 
Society.” 

—W. E. CLARK, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


Cutting Bulbs 


Gentlemen: I have been interested 
in two articles in HORTICULTURE. 


The first was about Mrs. Peters 
being the best Gladiolus. Per- 
haps it is and perhaps not. I grow 


some 200 fine varieties and large quan- 
tities of unnamed seedlings, and cer- 
tainly Mrs. Peters heads the list for 
beauty, size, number open, and length 
of spike. It is a splendid bulblet pro- 
ducer and the bulblets are large. 

The second article was on the ad- 
Vantage of cutting bulbs to produce 


more bulblets. I certainly cannot 
agree with Mr. Tracy’s conclusions in 
that regard. It may not work on all 
varieties and I have tried it on but 
three or four. We had a fine ship- 
ment of large Golden Measure bulbs 
which we wished to hasten, and I at 
once began dividing them between the 
eyes. When half through I lost 
courage and planted the balance un- 
cut, half a row cut and half the other 
way. This fall we started digging at 
the end of uncut bulbs. The bulblet 
production was about one per bulb. 
The minute we reached the cut bulbs, 
the bulblets showed up to the number 
of about 50 per bulb. No fairer test 
could possibly be made than that, as 
every condition was identical except 
the cutting. The new bulbs produced 
were of the same size whether cut or 
uncut, all large and fine. 


—PAUL L. WARD. 
Hillsdale, Mich. 





FRUITS FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION 





Among the ornamental fruits which 
last well when taken into the house, 
none are more satisfactory than the 
Bittersweet. The bright red berries 
hanging by threads from orange col- 
ored capsules keep in good condition 
for years. They are especially good 
for use with evergreens at Christmas 
time. It may happen that the berries 
will become covered with dust after a 
while, or wither somewhat, but they 
can be cleaned and freshened by put- 
ting them in cold water for a short 
time. It is well to remember that the 
fruits of the so-called Evergreen Bit- 
tersweet. Evonymus radicans vegeta, 
which is a totally distinct plant, will 
not keep very long indoors. 

Probably the Black Alder (Ilex ver- 
ticillata) is used more widely for win- 
ter decoration than any other shrub- 
by fruit. The leaves, which often re- 
main on the stems when the latter are 
picked, soon wither, after which the 
berries are more ornamental if com- 
bined with evergreen branches. The 
berries of this Ilex last longer than 
those of the Holly, although, of course, 
the foliage is not so pretty. 

The berries of the Barberry will 
keep their bright hue a year or more; 
drooping sprays of them are very 
graceful, and add a touch of brightness 
to a room on a dark, gloomy: day. 
When they become dusty they can be 
restored to brightness in the same way 
as Bittersweet berries. 














___ SHRUBS _ | 


Ornamental Blueberries 


Of all the shrubs in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum not one surpasses or perhaps 
equals the High Bush Blueberry (Vac- 
cinium corymbosum) in the splendor 
of the crimson of its leaves in autumn. 
It is handsome, too, in early spring, 
when its white, bell-shaped flowers 
open, and in August and September, 
when the blue-black fruit covers the 
branches. A native of swamps, the 
High Bush Blueberry grows equally 
well here in dry gravelly soil. 

The autumn color of the leaves of 
the other northern Blueberries and 
Huckleberries (Gaylussacia) is as bril- 
liant as that of the High Bush Blue- 
berry, and some of these smaller 
plants, especially Vaccinium pennsyl- 
vanicum, the dwarfest of them, are in- 
valuable for covering dry ground un- 
der Oaks and other hardwood trees. 
The white flowers are attractive; the 
bluish black berries, which are the 
earliest blueberries to ripen, have a 
fair flavor, and during a month or 
more in autumn the plants form broad 
masses of scarlet only a few inches 
high and more brilliant in color than 
that of the flowers of the Heather on 
the highlands of Scotland. 





The Black Haw 


The Black Haw is the common 
name of Viburnum prunifolium, a plant 
which is indigenous to the Middle 
States, but which is quite at home in 
most other sections of the country, 
being perfectly hardy in New England. 
In the process of time it becomes al- 
most a small tree, and is particularly 
useful in gardens of considerable size. 
It is one of the best shrubs for a tall 
border planting, having thick, shiny 
green leaves, pale on the under side. 
The flowers, which are borne in flat 
clusters, are white and attractive in 
masses, even if not especially refined 
in appearance. They are succeeded 
by small fruits, which are first pink 
and then turn to dark blue. 

There is a Southern species, Vi- 
burnum rufidulum, which grows even 
larger, and is very handsome in tlie 
autumn, when its leaves take on a dark 
purple color. Plants are to be found 
in the Arnold Arboretum, but this spe- 
cies is not recommended for general 
planting in the north, being less hardy 
than the common Black Haw. In the 
south it can be planted with full con- 
fidence. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















Some comment has been made on 
the spelling of the word Evonymus in 
the last number of HORTICUL- 
TURE, “v” being used in place of 
“yw” in the first syllable. This is not 
the form of spelling which has been 
most recently adopted, but it seems 
to be etymologically correct. At the 
same time, the use of “u” will prob- 
ably continue in catalogues and in 
most popular writings. However it 
may be spelled, the name stands for 
a family of plants not easily surpassed 
for beauty and usefulness. There are 
many forms of Evonymus, some of 
which are not hardy in the North, but 
all of which are attractive garden sub- 
jects. 

I have been surprised to find so few 
specimens of the fruiting bush forms 
in American gardens. Such kinds as 
E. Bungeana, europaea, and atropur- 
purea are very easy to grow and make 
a wonderfully fine show in the au- 
tumn. I have known visitors to ap- 


proach a shrub of this kind with the 
exclamation, “Why, it is covered with 
flowers!” not realizing that the open 
capsules from which tiny balls were 
hanging by minute threads were really 
fruits. 

There is a species known as E. 
Hamiltoniana which is even hand- 
somer than E. europaea, with larger 
leaves and orange red fruits hanging 
from pink capsules. It ought to be 
more common in American gardens. 


From what I am told by the travel- 
ing men of the big nursery houses, 
several interesting new plants are be- 
ing propagated in a large way and 
will be given to the public as soon as a 
stock is ready. One of the most in- 
teresting is a red leaved Japanese 
Barberry. Of course there is a com- 
mon Barberry with reddish foliage 
(Berberis atropurpurea), but the new 
plant is typically Japanese, rather 
dwarf, compact and_ sturdy. Its 











THE NEW BABY RAMBLER ROSE LAFAYETTE. 


leaves come out red in the spring and 
remain red all the season—almost as 
red as the fruit which it bears, and 
which makes it ornamental in winter 
as well as in summer. 

It is said that this Barberry will be 
very widely distributed in a year or 
two, and that many nurserymen are 
asking for it. Just how will it be used, 
though? Will it prove popular as a 
hedge? No one can tell. The public 
sometimes develops unexpected fan- 
cies. Possibly red hedges will come 
to be common along the sidewalks of 
suburban homes. In any event this 
new Barberry is certain to be used in 
mixed planting, and doubtless will 
make a place for itself in popular 
esteem. 


Some weeks ago I was present ata 
meeting to which Robert Cameron, the 
well-known superintendent of Castle 
Hill Farm, Ipswich, Mass., brought a 
collection of Chrysanthemum blooms 
which created little less than a sensa- 
tion. The flowers, remarkable for 
their size, beauty of form and exqui- 
site coloring, were all grown from 
seed sown in a greenhouse last spring. 
They were annual Chrysanthemums, 
of a kind which is finding high favor 


in England when grown out of doors. 
These blooms of Mr. Cameron’s were 
matured under glass, but there seems 
reason to believe that they might read- 
ily have been flowered in the open. 
It may be that we have been missing 
something unusually good in this an- 


nua! form. I recommend to amateurs 
who have small greenhouses that they 
experiment with these flowers next 
season, sowing the seed in February. 
If they succeed in getting blooms like 
those I saw and which immediately 
won my heart, they will have reason 
to be very proud. Let us hope that 
the result of such experiments will be 
seen at the shows next season. There 
will be few varieties among the s0- 
called hardy Chrysanthemums to equal 
them. 


Apparently the Baby Rambler 
Roses are coming into their own, at 
last. The older varieties are being 
planted in constantly increasing num- 
bers now that their value for bedding 
purposes is being appreciated, and new 
varieties are being put on the market. 
Among the newest claimants for favor, 
the variety Lafayette seems worthy of 
special notice. The flowers are a rit 
cherry crimson in color, and quite 4 
large as those of Paul’s Scarlet Clim> 
er, which is very unusual in a Rese of 
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the Baby Rambler type. The flowers 
are produced on large trusses, and one 
man reports counting forty blooms on 
one branch. Of course, Lafayette is 
still to be tested as a garden Rose, but 
js unusually promising. 





WINTERING HARDY CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS 





Many of the hardy Chrysanthemums 
will go through the winter months 
safely if they are protected with 
leaves Or evergreens. Not a few, 
however, are likely to be destroyed if 
the winter is severe, and especially if 
there is lack of snow. Some of the 
newer and finer kinds, especially the 
early French varieties, are somewhat 
tender. Garden makers who can af- 
ford to do so buy a collection of these 
early kinds each spring, expecting 
that the old plants will not survive 
the winter. It is possible, though, to 
carry all these outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums through the cold months by 
the simple plan of digging them up 
now, and setting them in a well- 
protected cold frame. In the spring 
the plants can be divided and set back 
in the garden, becoming ready by 
autumn for a fine burst of bloom. Ii 
no cold frame is available, the plants 
may be moved to a cool cellar, a little 
earth being packed around the roots 
to prevent their drying out. 





PLANTING HOLLY TREES 





When selecting Hollies for planting 
in the garden, the fact should be borne 
in mind that they are generally dioe- 
tious in habit, that is, the sexes are 
on separate trees. It is therefore nec- 
essary that the male and female trees 
be planted close together to allow 
pollination by action of either wind or 
insects, otherwise there will be an 
absence of the ornamental berries. As 
Hollies are slow-growing trees, large 
specimens should be obtained if imme- 
diate effect is desired. These subject 
themselves readily to transplanting, 
Providing a few precautions are fol- 
lowed. The best time to move them 
8 in the fall just before the ripening 
of the wood, or in the spring just 
before the appearance of the new 
wood, the latter perhaps being the 

Owing to the lateness of our falls. 

essential factor at the time of 
tansplanting is the defoliation, and 
filly two-thirds of the leaves should 
be removed. 





THE NEWER ROSES 


Interesting Report of a Southern Grower who 
has Tested Many Varieties 


Climbing American Beauty is chief 
among the newer climbing Roses in 
popularity and in demand. Probably 
next, and giving it a close race, is 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, an excellent 
grower with a _ remarkable scarlet 
color, which remains in bloom ten 
days longer than the Climbing Ameri- 
can Beauty. Next in the climbing 
class is the wonderful Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, beautiful, flesh-colored and 
dainty, full double and similar to the 
hybrid tea Antoine Rivoire, growing 
on stems ten to twelve inches long. 
It is thus a splendid bouquet Rose. 
Companion to Climbing American 
Beauty is the beautiful, pink Christine 
Wright. 


COLUMBIA ROSE. 


But better than Christine Wright, 
and one which will quickly get prefer- 
ence, is the new Rose which is being 
introduced by the American Rose So- 
ciety this season, Mary Wallace. It 
is the handiwork of the late Dr. Wal- 
ter Van Fleet, a cross of Mme. Caro- 
line Testout and a Wichuraiana, a 
wonderful pink color and of graceful, 
bushy or climbing growth. Where 
Christine Wright is somewhat brittle- 
stemmed and a shy bloomer, Mary 
Wallace has the opposite character- 
istics. It is suitable as a large spread- 
ing bush, a climber, for a hedge or as 
a Pillar Rose. It is even more free- 
flowering than Climbing American 
Beauty. The color is as good as Test- 
out or Pink Radiance, and the buds are 


From a paper prepared by Mr. George 
F. Verhalen for the convention of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association. 








ideal for cutting, because they grow 
on long stems. It will take the coun- 
try by storm as soon as adequate 
quantities can be grown. 

American Pillar and Silver Moon 
are popular climbers and should be 
grown more extensively. 

Excelsa, as it should, is replacing 
Crimson Rambler, because it is a much 
better Rose as a whole, being superior 
in color of flower, growth and in every 
other characteristic, and having the 
additional quality of being practically 
free from mildew except in abnormal- 
ly wet seasons. Crimson Rambler re- 
quires sulphur dustings regularly to 
prevent this disease; the others do not. 

A Rose which is receiving favorable 
comment, a sport of Dorothy Perkins, 
is the variety Elizabeth Ziegler. It is 
a deeper pink, but is otherwise iden- 
tical in growth and habit. 

Rosiere, listed as Roserie in some 
catalogues, is the new dark pink Tau- 
sendschoen. Florists are discarding 
the latter for forcing in pots as fast 
as they can obtain Rosiere, because it 
does not fade out to dirty white, as 
does Tausendschoen, and it holds its 
foliage much better during the heat of 
summer. 


The Best Hybrid Teas 


In Hybrid Teas the leaders are, of 
course, the three Radiances—Radiance 
Red Radiance and Mrs. Charles Bell, 
the flesh-pink sport. All are alike in 
form of flower and habit of growth; 
they are only different in color. They 
are the stand-bys for long-stemmed 
cut flowers every day of the entire 
growing season. 

Red-letter Day is a winner, being an 
attractive bright red, even though it is 
nearly single. When it becomes 
known to the trade, the old stand-by, 
Gruss en Teplitz, will have a hard race 
for further favor as a bedding Rose, 
as the former is a much better and 
easier grower, of better color and ex- 
ceedingly attractive in bud. It simply 
has more winning ways. It was one 
of Dr. Van Fleet’s favorites in his 
hybridizing work. It is purely a bed- 
ding Rose and should be sold as such. 

A companion Rose, having the same 
general characteristics in size of plant 
and flower prolific blooming, is Betty, 
described as coppery-rose and again 
as orange-salmon, and listed as one of 
the 16 best in Captain Thomas’ book, 
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“Outdoor Rose Growing.” To see it 
is to love it. 

Columbia is proving itself good for 
outdoor growing. It defoliates some- 
what during the heat of summer. With 
Jonkheer J. L. Mock included, I have 
probably covered the leaders in Hybrid 
Teas. Sunburst is rather sparing with 
its bloom. 

There are some Roses which one 
ought not to attempt to plant in the 
South, varieties which, though good in 
other sections, are ragged, unkempt, 
slow-growing and_ scarcely salable 
plants during a season’s vigorous grow- 
ing campaign. I refer to such varieties 
as La France, American Beauty, Mme. 
Caroline Testout—a favorite in our 
northwestern states — Blumenschmidt, 
Etoile de Lyon and most of those 
which were so popular in the early 
days. 

There is one newer one also, a ver- 
itable culprit, stealing its thunder from 
its stronger, popular brother, Crimson 
Rambler. I refer to Flower of Fair- 
field, said to be an _ everblooming 
Crimson Rambler. It-should be 
dropped like a virulent poison, because 
of its entirely unsatisfactory manner 
of growth and blooming. It most cer- 
tainly is not an everbloomer in the 
sense that the term is ordinarily 
meant. After the spring flush of 
blooming, the plants sometimes have as 
many as two or three tiny blooms, oc- 
casionally, through the summer. Of 
course, it may do better in the far 
North. There are varieties to replace 
it, and they are Climbing Orleans and 
Climbing Baby Rambler. 





GLOXINIAS FOR WINTER 





Gloxinias, which are to be prized as 
late spring or early summer potted 
plants, should be kept on the dry side 
during the winter months before they 
are started into growth. It isn’t nec- 
essary to take them out of the pots if 
the latter are placed on their sides. 
Some growers, however, prefer to re- 
move them, shaking them clear of soil 
and allowing them to remain in a box 
of dry sand. They should be kept in 
a room or cellar where the temper- 
ature does not fall below 45 degrees; 
but, on the other hand, they must be 
kept away from hot water pipes, and 
the soil moistened if it gets very dry. 

By the first of March the tubers 
should be repotted, preferably with 
good soil containing a little sand from 
the florist shop. Careful watering 
must be done and as much sunlight as 
possible given until the plants get well 
started. 


—__—_—__. 
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Geraniums from Seed 


A very interesting experiment for 
those who have the time and oppor- 
tunity is to raise a few seedlings, and 
there is no more interesting plant to 
begin with than the Geranium. The 
seed may be started at any time in 
common soil, keeping the surface at 
all times moderately moist, not wet. 
The little seedlings, when they are 
putting out their third and fourth 
leaves, are the cutest little things im- 
aginable, standing straight, and per- 
fect miniatures of a well-developed full- 
grown plant. There will be found 
more or less variation in the color of 
the flowers, as the Geranium, like 
many other plants, will not come true 
from seed, and this fact lends in- 
creased interest, as there is a possi- 
bility always of finding something new 
and valuable. 





ISMENE BLOOM. 


The Fragrant Ismene 

There are few more pleasing mem- 
bers of the Amaryllis family than the 
fragrant Ismene (Hymenocallis cala- 
thena) sometimes called the Peruvian 
Daffodil. The flowers are white and 
much like large lilies in appearances 
except for several lengthened petals 
which give a curious suggestion of 
curved horns. They are heavily per- 
fumed, so that one in a closed room is 
sufficient. The bulb may be planted 
in a four- or five-inch pot and kept in 
ordinary living room temperature, with 
a moderate amount of water. The 
growth is rapid and the flowers appear 
in a few weeks. After the flowering 
period is over the bulbs may be dried 


off and forced again the following 
year, or may be planted in the garden. 


The Cyclamen 
No potted plant offered by the 
florist is more decorative in the home 
than the Cyclamen. It is not to be 
classed, however, with Geraniums, Im. 
patiens, and other kinds which live on 
for a long time. The period of bloom 
lasts for several weeks, but when it 
has passed the plant is usually dis. 
carded, although it may be carried 
through the summer with an occa 
sional watering and made to bloom 
again, even if less _ satisfactorily, 
Flower lovers who care to raise their 
plants may sow seed in flats this 
month. The seed is slow to start, but 
when the little plants appear they can 
be transferred to small pots, to be 
shifted again when larger. Cyclamens 
from seed flower in about fifteen 
months. 
BERBERIS VERNAE 








The present is a good time to care- 
fully note those plants suitable for the 
decoration of our gardens in the at 
tumn and early winter, and among 
them there is now no more beautiful 
plant than Berberis Vernae. There is 
a bewildering assortment of Barber 
ries, good and bad, but the choice of 
this one will recompense for all the 
rest, and no large or small garden 
should be without one plant at least. 

It is a large-growing shrub, reaching 
the height of eight feet and as much 
in diameter. The reddish branches art 
long and slender and gracefully dro 
to the ground, which in June are cor 
ered with pale yellow, slightly fragraat 
flowers, followed in the fall by dense 
pendent clusters of small, ovoid, sa 
mon-pink colored fruit, weighing dow! 
the branchlets and giving the plant a 
elegance unsurpassed by any othe 
Barberry. 

The plant is a native of westef 
China and was discovered and intt& 
duced to gardens by Mr. E. H. Wilsot 
while travelling for Messrs. Veitch i 
1903, and again he collected seed @ 
Sungpan in northwestern Szechwal 
in 1910 for the Arnold Arboretum 
from which our largest plant 
raised. The plant is perfectly hard 
capable of withstanding any extrem 
of drought or cold, and easily rept 
duced from seed. 

—WILLIAM H. JUDD. 

Arnold Arboretum. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 
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BERRY BEARING SHRUBS 
FOR FALL EFFECT 


Two of the handsomest of the fall : 
berried shrubs, and, unfortunately, two 
that are little used, are: 

Sapphire Berry, Symplocus panicula- 
ta. Described and given a common 
name by Mr. E. H. Wilson in Horticul- 
ture for October 15th. 

Plants 2-3’ high $2.00 each $17.50 per 10 


Christmas Berry, Photinia villosa. 
A tall-growing shrub with shiny leaves 
turning to orange in autumn. The scar- 
let clusters of berries hang on late into 
winter. 

Plants 2-3’ high $1.00 each $7.50 per 10 


Send for HOME LANDSCAPES, describing 
many new and rare plants 


Hicks Nurseries 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
Box E 
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Kurume Azaleas 


This beautiful Japanese Azalea, recently 
brought to the notice of the public by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, has proved 
to be a wonderful forcing Azalea for early 
Spring bloom in conservatory or greenhouse. 


From a collection of over 200 sorts Japanese ex- 
perts selected what they considered the best six vari- 
eties. We are now offering for sale plants of these 
six varieties, raised from cuttings. 

The six varieties referred to are: 


Takasago, pure pink, hose-in-hose 

Azuma-kagami, deep pink, hose-in-hose 

Kirin, deep rose, shading to silvery rose, 
hose-in-hose 

Kumo-no-uye, pure salmon, single 

ae eats pure carmine, hose-in- 

ose 


Kureno-yuki, pure white, hose-in-hose 
$30.00 per set of one each of the above 
Plants 3 years old, in 5-inch pots, packed for ship- 
Ment in original pots. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Cash with all orders. 


NOTE:—We cannot break these sets, nor sell more 
than 2 sets to any one customer, but we have a limited 
had of slightly smaller plants of the following 

rieties: 


Kirin, deep rose, fading to silvery rose 
Kumo-no-uye, pure salmon 
Kureno-yuki, pure white 

$3.50 each 


$10.00 per set of one each of these three 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


i| Telephone: Natick 345 
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Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 


GEO. N. SMITH, ‘ 
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Readers of HORTICULTURE 


I THANK YOU 


for a very successful season 
GOOD SERVICE PAYS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass 























Perennial Plants 














Thomas J. Grey C0. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, 





Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 

—~ with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under our correspondence methods. 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 

uates in getting started and developing their 

business.s. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 


Have a Glorious ROCK GARDEN 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the 
World’s Choicest Alpine Plants 

: from one of 
Rare 1923 Alpine Seeds 1), largest 
and choicest collections in Britain. 
sold at most reasonable rates. Lists 
free. Sample packet containing 
twelve distinct varieties, $1.00. Thir- 
ty varieties, $2.00. 


Rev. J. A. Anderson 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


RED AND GREEN 
FRIEZE 
60 yard ball—$.60 
From 1 to 10,000 rolls 
BOSTON FLORAL 
SUPPLY & SNYDER ( 
357 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass, 











GLADIOLUS 
Now is your chance! Have a por- 
tion of my Novelties. Kirchhoff’s 
Violet, Glory of Pembroke, to spare 
in wholesale lots, at reasonable 
prices. Am also closing out other 
up-to-date varieties, including Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Golden Measure, big 
and little. 
W. E. KIRCHHOFTF, Sr. 
Monterey, California 




















Christmas Wreaths 


for 
Table, Window and Doors 


$1 to $5.00 


Boxes of Loose Sprays of 
Evergreens and Berries 
for Christmas decoration 


$2 to $5.00 


Send for price list 


Eastern Nurseries, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telephone: Natick 345 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 

















TRADE PRICE LIST 
READY DEC. Ist 
RETAIL CATALOGUE 
READY JAN. ist 


A card will bring you either 


Dows Glorious Gladiolus 


DOWS, No. 2 Merrimack Square 
Lowell, Mass. 


PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 








DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY C0. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 








a 





Decorated with Evergreens 


, 


D 











@Litlle Tree Forms @ 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS : 


RING your empty containers or bi 
them from us, and we will 
yeur purchases without extra ci 














CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 


RIVE OUT to our Show Grounds 

on Pleasant Street, where our 

Landscape Men will gladly help you 

select just the right plant for your This insures the best growing ¢é 
purpose. tiens. 

Send for our Year Book: “America’s Leading Nursery Catalog” 


—_ 
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The BEST GLADIOLUS 
BULBS GROWN 


ROVED conclusively by overwhelming victories at 1923 
American Show. Holders of choicest awards in recent 
years. Kunderd Gold Medal, Burpee Silver Trophy, 

f Garden Magazine Achievement Medal and scores of other 


prizes. Most desirable show favorites and commercial lead- 


1 2 

R C0 Pie, MOPIUS. 6... occ scces 15 «412 
Lass, OO eee 06 .05 
OS ee ee 10 .08 
EE Ee -10 .08 

— Gretchen Zang........... 06 .05 
% Ae 1.25 1.00 
oe, wo CC. Patera. ... 2-0 -70 .60 

Co Le. Cel oes s06 0 66 08 .06 

rE Le Marechal Foch....... 10 .08 
Pink Perfection.......... 10 = .08 

Mam WONG. <.cccccccce 45 .40 

=e. De. Mortonm.......<- ce 

sig Joe Coleman............. 10 .08 
lus Mary Pickford........... .10 .08 
uare Scarlet Princeps......... -10 = .08 
MPREC® WORGEE. ..ccccccce 45 .40 





» Me. 

Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
'rees Bennington, Vermont 
es 


ers. A few listings quoted below to show you what oppor- 
tunities are available on early winter orders. 


12 at 10 times single price, prepaid 
100 at 7 times dozen price, C. O. D. 


| 
K Handsome Christmas packages a specialty 
Any order of $2.50 or more shipped 


on request in Gift Box with card 
I Write at once for complete list 


vexs Margaret Breard Hawks 
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BEOSURE FP OGN. cc cccccecs 25 .20 
Crescent Queen.........- -20 .15 
ic: ah, BN 6 5 a's 66.44% 04s 20 .15 
Meee Es, BMMGER.... ccc cccce -25 .20 
PS eee 50 .40 
Diener’s American 
ee ae -70 = .60 
Golden Measure.......... -40 .30 
_. PERS She ee 50 .40 
SD on 036 5 8500 4 00 40% 25 .20 
SR eae 10 .08 
Dn <clwabes «+ so cama 10 .08 
BO, it aie cick idl olhnn ial ate 2B stn 
Salmon Beauty.......... ole can 
NE. share ecek aba d ea Cine ad -10 .08 














THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 





























o, @ GLADIOLUS 

' CLEARANCE SALE 
A mixture containing 

many rare varicties 
No. 1 size—$1 for 100 
Or $10 for 1000 

No.2 size—$7 for 1000 

You cannot afford to miss this 

PREPAID 

- £=R. Jj. GIBBINS 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 
















DR. R. T. JACKSON (Fischer) 


A beautiful, very deep crimson Glad 
Prolific—Straight Spike—Good Texture 
One large bulb and 12 bulblets for 50e 
12 large bulbs and 144 bulblets for 85 


W. E. eee peewnmete Gardens 
HARON, 
Send ae. List of 100 an GLADS 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 


BRECK’S 


51 North Market St., Boston 


Nurseries at Lexington, Mass. 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Since 1822 


Purveyors to the Leading 
Estates and Country Clubs 
in New England and to 
Particular Growers 
Everywhere 


BULBS SEEDS 
TREES PLANTS 
PLANTING 
FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 
IMPLEMENTS 
GARDENING TOOLS 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 





















THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


THE STANDARD GUIDE‘tFOR PEONY 
GROWERS EVERYWHERE 


Price $6.50 


Order from this Office 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 


MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


nd Iris Risomes that will bleom 
spring when planted before 
ong 1. Mixed celors, $1.25 per doz.; 
two or mere dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 
L. L. Milareh, Copemish, Mich. L.B. 63 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American and nearly 
every apa 9 hardy climber 


Send for our list. 
me eared [xe] VEE 








Robert Pyle, Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 











Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


Ask for 
Catalogue 


Visit 
Nursery 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
and 
Florists 


RUTHERFORD 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 











NEW JERSEY 











Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business or 
European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
American Agents for 
DURAND 


37 Rue La Perouse, The King’s Florist 
Paris 


Hanover Sq., London 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut -_ and the Newtons 
The Leadin: 
Florist 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 
We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


























426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Rits-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 


Two Books of Merit 
OUR PALACE WONDERF 


Sixth Edition—$1.25 


THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL 
Second Edition—$1.25 


Both, Postpaid, for $2.50 
From Booksellers, or from 


REV. F. A. HOUCK 


Hebron Heights Gardens 
GLADIOLI 
(Bulbs that Bloom) 


I have a fine stock of the finest Com- 
mercial as well as many new, rare va- 
rieties. Send for new price list, out soon. 
FRANK FRENIER 
Hebronville, Mass. 

Japanese, Chinese, 

and American fish ; 


GOLD FISH 23.2°32: 2: 


plies. We make artistic aquariums for beautiful 


homes, conservatories, etc. 
Send for Catalogue 


Pioneer Goldfish Hatchery Racine, Wis. 








E.PARKER HAWE> 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Send for Catalogue 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, 








GERANIUMS 





WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION HORTICULTURE 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North St., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 














Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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WHEN IT COMES 
To GREENHOUSES 
COME JO 
HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 








Hitchings <« Company 


Home Office and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 


» 
a 


Philadelphia 
New York Empire Bldg. Boston-9 
101 Park Ave. 13th and Walnut Streets 204 Washington St. 


PRE 


hy 


Rochester 
Union Trust Bldg. 
119 Main St. East 





